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may appear to us somewhat childish and ridiculous. But, to
say nothing of the fact that not all Pharisees indulged in the
absurdities in which the Talmudic literature abounds, we have
no right to judge them from our point of view, since it prevents
us from seeing them in their true light. The meaning of their
behaviour and its religious value must have been something
very different for the people of Palestine from what wre have
accustomed ourselves to think. There is no aspect of the
question which ought not to be approached with caution, not
even the intellectual pedantry which flourished so richly in the
schools, causing teachers and pupils alike to despise the
unlearned. Such an attitude undoubtedly reveals the arrogance
of learning, and pride in the observance of the Torah, but it is
no evidence whatever of the absence of religious feeling or sincere
piety. On the contrary, we find the proof of the triumphant
persistence of these life-giving and inspiring sentiments in the
numerous passages with a Christian ring about them which the
earliest parts of the Talmud attribute to the Fathers of Pharisaic
Rabbinisrn.

Let us consider for a moment their conception of sin.1 For
them sin meant transgressing, deliberately or otherwise, against
the will of Jahweh. Its effect was to destroy the harmony
that should exist between man and God. In any case, since
no sin was unforgivable, this happy relationship could always
be restored through repentance (teskubah = metanoia), by a
changed life or an altered behaviour, to which divine forgiveixess
was never refused. Since sin was always attributed to the
responsibility of the individual, reparation could only be made
by the action of individual repentance, and the Pharisees had
no notion of any redemption from without, through vicarious
self-sacrifice. Redemption was in fact present in essence in
the conscience and the will of every sinner. This is surely not
far removed from the teaching of Jesus.

In spite of their legalism, the Pharisees were quite ready to
welcome religious innovations, and Josephus (Ant., xiii, 10, -6)
makes the positive statement that they imposed on the people
ordinances not contained in the Law of Moses. The reason for
this is that their religion was a living thing, so that they were
peculiarly conscious of the need for expanding the old Jahwism
and incorporating whatever additions the religious needs of
their time demanded. No doubt, too, they regarded all such
additions as an integral part of the heritage of Israel, accepting
them as issuing from the ancestral tradition which they under-
took to express in the language of the Torah and to bring under
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